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AUTUMN. 
By Join Malcolm. 


*'Sweet sabbath of the year! 
While evening lights decay, 

Thy parting steps methinks I hear 
Steal from the world away! 


Amid thy silent flowers 
Lis sad but sweet to dwell; 

Where falling leaves and drooping flowers 
Around me breathe farewell. 


Along thy sunset skies 
Their glories melt in shade; 

And, like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 


A deep and crimson streak 
‘Thy dy ing leaves disclose; 

Ason Consumption’s waning check, 
*Mid ruin, blooms the rose. 


Thy scene each vision brings 
Of beauty in deeay; 
Of fair and early faded things, 
Too exquisite to stay. 
Of joys that come no more; 
Of flowers whose bloom is fled: 
Of farewells wept upon the shore; 
Of friends estranged or dead. 


Of all that now may seem 
‘To Memory’s tearful eye, 
The vanished beauty of a dream, 
O’er which we ere and sigh.” 





Wriuen for the Port Folio. 
THE PENITENT. 

“I will return,” mentally ejaculated Al- | 
bert Austin, “to the home of my father! like | 
the prodigal son, whom I have too nearly | 
resembled, I willretura, but what a son do 
l restore to my venerated parents? but the 
poor remains of their once fondly idolized | 
Albert! with a body, worn out by suffering, | 
and with a mind torn by conflicting pas- | 


sions, and tortured by remorse! Yet never- i} 


theless I will return, to solicit their forgive. | 

ness for the misery I have caused them: and | 
how know I that the home of my father, 

is not desolale?—may not my desertion, ere | 


Yet—if one of that dear circle still survive, 
Ishall not go in vain.” 
When Albert Austin turned a retrospec- 


iveglance upon bis past life, and traced || sweetness of Albert’s sister; Clara too was | 


toM® source, the overwhelming current of 


headlong passion, and unresisted impulses, ||in his succeeding visits ripened into a fer- || 
; | pluaged, and with his parents, she long in- 


which inundated his soul—when he} 
looked, shuddering, upon the vortex of fol- 
ly and extravagance which had engulphed | 
his bright hopes and brilliant prospects, | 
and upon the appalling consequences which 
had overwhelmed him with misery, and 
checked him midway in his brief career, he 
felt all that keen regret and remorse for 
the past, anguish for the present, and dread | 


of the future, which a naturally ingenious 
and noble mind must feel, when oycrtaken 
by the conviction of its errors. 

Albert Austin was the only son of parents 
whose earthly hopes were treasured up in 
him, and in one innocent and blooming 
daughter— Clara adored her brother, a 
word from his lips was a law toler. She 


| regarded his graceful exterior, his winning 
| manners and persuasive eloquence, with a 


sister’s fondest admiration; and she openly 
avowed the sentiments which her parents 


| secretly cherished, that among all the cir- 
|, cle of their acquaintances, their own, be- 


loved Albert had no equal. Albert was 


| not insensible to the love and kindness of 


his parents and sister, and it is not improba- 
ble that their fond partiality, joined to the 


; admiring encomiums which followed him 
| wherever he went, helped to nurture those 


dormant seeds of vanity and se/f-Jove which 
in some degree prepared the way for his 
future errors.—Albert’s early academical 


| career was past with honour to himself and 
| unalloyed satisfaction to his friends, his was 
|, the genius which no difficulties can daunt, 


and what was toil to others, seemed but 
pastime to him.-—In one of his College va- 
cations Albert met, at his father’s house, an 


|| orphan girl, the child of a deceased friend 
| of his mother whonrthe latter had invited 


to her house on the death of her parents, 
and who shared with Clara the kindness 
and protection of the worthy immates; his 
su.ceptible heart soon became sensible of 
the beauty and sweetness of Mary Livings- 


| ton; her orphan siate,the pensive beauty of 


her countenance the mingled simplicity and 
intelligence of her conversation were all 


|, powerful incentives to his romantic fancy— 
| Mary realized the picture of his boyish 

dreams. } 
| the empress of his thoughts.—!naumerable 


She was the heroine of his fancy, 


sonnels were found, inscribed to Maury, the 
lock of auburn hair which he contrived to 
purloin, was worn next his heart. In short 
Mary filled his whole soul, nd before he | 
| returned to college, he avowed his passion 
and solicited areturn, Mary was all ingenu 

| ousness—she could not conceal herfeclings, 
but she reminded Albert of their youth— 
“You” she said, “are only nineleen, I am! 
still younger; your feelings may change, 
dear Albert! I can promise nothing now.’ | 
| Albert left his lovely Mary, with reluetance, 
yet with the delightful consciousness of be-| 
ling beloved. 'Iv'the next vacation Albert was 
| lege friend, Charles Herbert, was charmed 
| with both the young ladies but his heart was 
| caught by the graceful heauty and innocent 


sensible of an impression in his favour which 


jvent affection. Bright were the prospects 
|ofthese young lovers, for Albert’s parents 
japproved his attachment to their orphan 
| charge, and Time only seemed necessary to 
complete the plans of happiness which were 
| so brilliant in prospective. Time, as usual, 
| fled with rapid pace, but wrougiit a fearful 


change in the feelings of Mr. Austin and his} 


i family—bnut we will not anticinate. Fact 


: ii : : | pursuits of virgue and a laudable 
this, have hurried my parents to the grave? || accompanied on his return home by a col- | 
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time Albert returned home he seemed more 
devoted to his fair and gentle Mary—till 
at length the time for his remaining at col- 
lege expired.—Le chose a profession, and 
now his marriage was often spoken of in 
the family as an event decided on. Who 
shall trace to its source the labyrinth of 
folly, and extravagance, which in a few 
short months involved Albert Austin in its 
inextricable masces? Who follow him 
through the giddy whirl of errer which e- 
ventuates in sin? which made him in one 
short year, with altcred sentiments and 
feelings, fluctuating wishes, aimless hopes, 
and a sclf accusing spirit, almost a stranger 
in the home of his father! Albert’s parents 
saw with agony the course of conduct their 
son was now pursuing; they gently remon- 
strated with him, but the meshes of destruc- 
tive pleasure were twined around their un- 
resisting victim, and cven-the appeal of 
parental_affection was too weak to break 
them.—For a time his parents placed all 
their hopes of his desisting from his excesses, 
on his afection for Mary Livingston. “How 
can he” they argued, who worships purity 
inher, be himseif fost to virtue? —Albert 
will renounce his errors, he Wit reveca ~- 
us and to his duty!” But the fond parents 
were doomed to witness the extinction of 
this cherished hope.—Albert’s love for 
Mary had it is true survived the wreck of 
his other virtues, he still loved Aer when he 
had reason to hate himself and to dread the 
meek reproach of her affectionate glance.— 
But when did virtuous love long survive 
the demolition of virtuous habits? His 
proud spirit took fire at the remonstrances 
which his Mary ventured to breathe, with 
sighs indeed, and tears, yet, with firmness 
which, from her, he little expected—his 
selffove could ill brook reproof from 
one who had once regarded him as a supe- 
rior being:—the anxious expression of her 
countenance, when they met, was a silent 


reproach—he complained that her gloom 


annoyed him—“he loved a bright and 
cheerful spirit,” prudery and harshness had 
no charms for him, he ‘scorned to be held 
in thraidom even by those he loved” he said, 
and he nourished those unjust feelings to- 
wards Mary until he believed that his heart 
was indeed estranged from her. Mary felt 
his conduct, deeply felt it. —But alas! she 
sighed.—“He who has forgotten the rever- 
ence he owes his parents, Who can forgo the 
ambition 
may well fosget his love for me— he sought 
my love, and won my heart only to break it. 


| Could I but reclaim him from his errors, [ 


would gladly sacrifice my own hopes and 
wishes, and glory in their immolation.”— 
But as yet, the lovely enthusiast knew not 
to what depths of viscious excess he had 


dulged the-hope of his amendment. At 
length intelligence the most overwhelming, 
reached them.—Albert had wounded, in a 
duel which he himself provoked, the friend 
of his bosom, the lover of his sister:—and 
the circumstances which Icd to this rencon- 
tre, were, in themselves, sufficiently appal- 
me ‘ 





PORT FOLIO. 


ed with Albert on the improper attentions | Teturn to the home of his father, even 
which he, affianced to Mary Livingston, had | though he should meet there only upbraid- 
dared to pay acousin of his, whom he || ing, and rejection. 

considered under his protection. Albert lt was a gloomy winter’s evening—the 
resented, in opprobrious terms, this inter- || venerable Mr. Austin with his partner bent 
ference of his friend, refused to forego his || down with sorrow and their faithful Mary 


‘tentions to the young lady—and dared | Livingston, had returned from paying the 


~~ 

| How eagerly we pant to attain its summit— 
but when we have gained it, how different 
'is the prospect on the other side. We sigh 
|as we contemplate the dreary waste before 
jus, and look back with a wistful eye upon 
the flowery path we have passed, but may 


| never more retrace. Life is like a proten. 





Herbe.” to the Qu/zoltic act, as he termed | last sad rites of sepulchre to the mortal re- 
it—of reve. FE Mary’s wrongs. Herbert | mains of Clara Austin. She had! ngered | 
in reply to thig ..SUlting language, urged | long in mental imbecility, but as death ap- | 


that he had reasons ov 2 ™0st sacred nature || proached, the lamp of reason again burned || 
She knew, and blest her belov-!! 


for declining hostile measux’¢s With his once | brightly. 


beloved friend, his own marriaz“€ with Clara | ed fricnds. But with returning conscious- | 


was on the eve of completion: he would || ness, revived the remembrance of | the || 


not stain his hands with the blood of fer | desolating blow which had prostrated ber 


brother, or inflict such anguish on their pa- |) reason. She prayed that her once idolized || 


rents. Herbert’s remonstrances only serv- |) brother might repent, return, and be for- | 
ed to add fuel to the flame of resentment | given by bis carthly ss well as heavenly 
which raged in Albert’s bosom. He had || parent,and she bequeathed him ber pardon, | 


now become reckless of consequences— || Heligion supported the sorrowing parents | 
| and they felt that it |! 
and stung by the reproofs of his friend, con- || was better to mourn their daughter dead, || 


goaded by the reproaches of his own heart, | in this new calamity, 


scious that he had thrown away his own) than to tremble and fear for theie son, liv- 


happiness, and incurred the scorn of the ‘ing. ‘They sat in silence unbroken except || 


world; yet too proud to yield, he added in- | by heavy sighs. 
sult to injury; and, with scoflings, and re- | 
vilings, urged his friend to the fatal meet- i 
ing. b 
prudence and forbearance ane Se Fat soothing oe and they felt that a 
They met and the ill-fated youth fell by the | blessing was still spared them. 
hand of his early friend. Maddened by the || said her venerable protectress, “this day is 
issue of the quarrel which himself had /a sad anniversary for us, for you, my child; 
forced, the wretched Albert fled—but the || eight years ago this day, | brought you to 
tidings of the desolation he had wrought}! this house ef sorrow, where the prospects 


Mary Livingston, the 


tenance irradiated by the beautiful spirit 


pursued him, Herbert died of his wounds; || of your young life have been clouded, and | 
and Clara wasa maniac! He felt himselfa |! destroyed, but where you have preved a|| 
murderer in atwoflddegree. And Mary, | constant blessing—five years ago this day, || 
the gentle being who had vainly sought to || our unhappy Albert forsook his country, | 
wean him from his guilty pursuits, who had | after the fatal deed which destroyed my | 
loved him still, amidst all the insult and || Clara; and where is the poor wanderer now, | 
the wrong he heaped upon her—Mary was) will he never return a penitent or must we || 


the sole source of consolation left to his} go chiidlessto the grave? perhaps he no 
heart-stricken parents, yet he knew that! longer lives.” Mary essayed to speak con- 
he had wrecked her peace forever. Did | solution, but the words died on her lips. 
repentance and amendment follow the) A letter'wa# just then handed to Mr. Aus- 
overwhelming torrent of shame and agony || tin, he read it while a glow of surprise and 
that rushed on Albert’s soul when these || joy, succeeded by a burst of tears explcined 
tidings reached alent No! for his bd he contents before he spoke. “Ie will re- 

spirit was not yet subtued—he could still, 

find excuses for bis excesses, in his seli-love || forgiveness! I shall see my son yet again in 

—and when the tide of feeling had ebbed | life!” burst from the lips of the old man, as 

away the infatuated victim rushed on, to | he joined bis hands in grateful thanksgiving. 

new excesses, fresh acts of desperation, and || ‘The prodigal did return, but he came oniy, 
surviving pangs ofremorse. He formed!'to die. His last days were more consola- 

a connexion with a female whose intoxicat- || tory to his aged parents than many years of 

ing beauty concealed the dark shades of an || his past hfe had been: they watched by his 

unprincipled mind and a vindiciive spirit. |) sick couch and Mary administered to his 

He married her, — put the finishing \ wants, and soothed his agonies of remorse 

stroke to his own destruction. We will!! and regret. 
not trace him through the mazes of sinful | path to Heaven, and smoothed his passage 

extravagance and inebriating folly which he | to that home where “There is more joy over | 
now pursued. His unprincipled wife r one sinner that repenteth,” than over many 
whom he leved with a passion prone wocemn. 4 ved have never “‘gone astray.” Albert 
madness—after a course of capriscious || blessed her with his last breath—and Mary 


tyranny and ruinous excess—plundered and | as she caught his parting sigh, and contem- 


deserted him, even while he was writhiny in | plated his cold remains felt that this last be- i 


the pangs of illness, brought on by vicious|! reavement, though sore, was less agonizing 
indulgence, The arrow had now reached his |} than the first had been, for their spirits had 
heart—the iron entered his soul. The re-|| been blended together inmmcalm and sweet 
membrance of his forsaken parents, his |! communion, and though her Albert had 
murdered friend, his sister, worse than!) now left her forever on earth it wes not with- 


dead, if she indeed still survived, and above out a hope of meeting in Heaven. The 


shadow of her former self, yet with a coun- | 


In an unguarded moment, Herbert’s || within spoke to the sorrowing pair in sweet | 
| Andeoh! her waters—when the lonely lea, 


**Mary!?? || 


|turn; he is penitent, he comes to crave our | 


She pointed out to him the!! 


| tious cloud, fraught with thunder, storm 
|and rain. : 





Written for the Port Folio, 
MY OCEAN ISLE. 
I've gaz on woman in her hour of pride, 
When flash’d the lightuing of her soul-lit eye, 
Upon her glowing lip, with carmine dyed, 
Wateh'd the proud curl that mark’d her bearing 
high, 
Aud L have seen ber cre the drops were dried, 
Left by some cloud of sorrow floating by. 
| When on her faded cheek the hand of care 
Had stamp'd as with a seal his token there. 
I've gaz'd ov woman in the souading hall 
Where culeet music sweli’d with syren strain 
| Where bright eyes sparkled at the festive eall, 
Lighting the pathways of the mazy train, 
Where joyous hearts beat high—the passions all, 
| Save those of sorrow were allow'd to reign— 
But pever yet had glance or tear or smile 
| Such dreamy power as in my Ocean Isle. 


Is hushed arownd like desolation’s fane. 
| Suve when the Spirits of the gurgling sea 

Lecathe from their caves the murmurs of the 
H main! 

When the soft South weary of flower and tree, 

With folded vinions sleeps upon their plain 

Anal the pale moon looks down upon their crest 

A guardian Genius o'er a lov'd one’s rest! 

And I have scen them when the Storm King bade, 

lis own go forth:—and heard their wakeu'd roar: 

When the wild sca-bird wheel'd, with fear, dismay'd, 

Aud shrichd—and fapp'd her «ings—and sought 

the shore, 

When the dim mist, with erests of Hame array ‘d, 

A neneless beacon, swept impetuous o'er, 
| Ghaming anon adown the abyss dark, 

And o'er the mount where hung the quivering 

barque. 
Hare or THE Isve. 
Extract frem Cooper's New Novel, “The 
iept of Wisk-Ton- Wish.” 

*“fTad Ruth Hestheoate known that the 
cirl ceased to live, it§would not have been 
difficult for one of her faith to have cepeosit- 
ed her regrets, by the side of hope that 
were so justGable, in the grave of the inno- 
cent. Butthe living death, to which her 
offspring might be condenmed, was rarely 
absent from her tho’ts. She listened to 
the maxims of resignation, which were 
heard flowing from lips she loved, with the 
fondness of a woman and the meekness of a 
christian; and then,even while the holy les- 
sons were stillsounding in her attentive or- 
| gans, the working ofan uncenquerable na- 
ture led her insidiously back to the sor- 
row ofa mother. 

The imagination of th’s devited and 
feminine being had never possessed an un- 
due control over her reason. Her visions 
of happiness, with the man whom her 
judgment not less than her inclination ap- 
proved, had been such as experience and 
religion might justify. But she was now 





all of his insulted and deserted Mary, arose || venerakie parents of Albert survived their | fated to learn there is a fearful poetapin 


to add horror to the appalling retrospect of | son but a short time; and when Mary Liy- 
his past life, and he felt they were avenged. || l 
But it was not until he had been brought 
low by sickness, humbled by poverty, for- 
saken by the associates of his mad career 


| ingston had performed for them the last sad | 


over—and often, when she sat at twilight, in; 
solitude, reviewing the disastrous events of 


duties, she felt that ber earthly trials were || 


|| sorrow which can sketch a grace and an 


imaginative power, that no feebler 
efforts of a heated fancy my ever equal.— 
| She heard the sweet breathing of her slum- 
| bering infant in the whispering of the sum- 


| 


that Albert’s heart was fully opened to the 
conviction of his own misdeeds, He strug- 
gled long with the miseries that surround- 
ed him, and when repentance, and solitary 
reflection had quelled his proud spirit and 
Jaid his self-love in the dust, he resolyed to 





past years, her thoughts would veyert, with! mer airs—its plaints came to her ears amid 
meek thankfulness, to the last hours of the; the howling of the gale; while the eager 
Penitent. H. M, || question and fond reply were mixed up 
with the most ordinary intercourse of her 
In youth we seem to be climbing ahillon|}own household. Yo her the laugh of 
whose top eternal sunshine appears to rest. |! childish happiness,that often came on the still 
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air of evening from the hamlct, sounded 
like the voice of mourning, and scarce an 
infantile spot met her eye, that did not 
bring with it a pang of anguish, Twice, 
since the events of the inroad, ‘ad she 
beena mother, and, as if an eternal blight 
were doomed to destrey her hopes, t?.e lit- 
tle creatures to whom she had given birth 
siept, side by side near the base of the ru- 
ined block. Thithershe often went, but 
it was rather to be the victim of those cruel 
images of her fancy, than as a mourner.— 
Her visions of the dead were calm and even 


consclatory, but ifigver her thoughts mount: | 


ed to the abodes of eternal peace, and her 
feeble fancy essayed to embody the forms 
of the blessed, her mental eye sought her 
who was not, rather than these who were 
believed to be secure in their felicity.— 
Wasting and delusory as were these glimp- 
ses of the mind, there were others far more 
harrowing, because they presented them- 
selves with more of the coarse and certain 
teaturescfthe workl, It was the common, 
and perhaps it was the better, opinion of 
the inhabitants of the valley, that death had 
early sealed the fate of those, who had fall- 
en into the hands of the savages on the oc- 
casion of the inroad. 
confurmity with the known practices and 
ruthless passions of the conquerers, who 
seldom spared Jife,unless to render revenge 


= 


more cruclly ts my or to bring consola- || 


tionto some bereaved mother of the tribe, 


by offering a substitute fer the dead in the | 
There was relief, to} 


person of a captive. 
picture the face of the langhing cherub in 
the clouds; or to listen (o its light footstep 
inthe empty halls of the dwelling, for in 
these iilusive images of the brain suffering 
was confined to her own bosom. But when 
stern reality usurped the place of funcy,and 
she saw her living d ughter, shivering in 


the wintry Slasts, or sinking beneath the || 


fierce heats of the climate, cheezless in the 
desolation of female servitude, and suffermg 
meckly the lot of physical weakness be- 
neath a savage master, she endured that an- 


guish which was gradually cxh«austifg the | 
! 


springs of life. 


lessceaselessly. He knew how to struggle 
with the workings of his mind as best be- 
came a man. 
with the belief that the captives had early 
been put beyond the reach of suffering, he 
had neglected no duty which tenderness to 
bis sorrowing partner, parental love, or 
christian duty could require at his hands. 
Once, indeed, a rumour of an existing 
nature reached the family. An itinerant 
rader, bound from the wilds of the interior 
‘oa mart on the sea-shore, had entered 
the valley. He broug&t with hima report 
thata cluid, answering in some respects tu 
the appearance which might now be sup- 
posed to belong to her who was lost, was 
living among the savages, on the banks of 
the smaller lakes on the adjoining cclony. 
The distance to this spot was great; the) 


, 


path led through a thousand dangers, and | 


the result far from certain. Yet it quick-| 


ened hopes which had long been dormant. 


Ruth never urged any request that might i 


involve serious hazard on her husband, and 
for many months the latter had even ceas- 
eltospeak on the subject. Still nature) 
His 
eyes, stall times reflecting and calm, grew 
more thot’ful! deeper lines of care gath- | 
ered about his brow, and at length, melan- 
holy took possession of a countenance 


! 


which was usually so placid. 


Such a result was in! 


ri ‘ | not young and blooming as tho i 
Though the father was not altogether | vee the a _— 
exempt from similar sorrow, it beset hin | 


Though strongly impressed || 


|| ot x clouded brain!—I repeat, it is! 


PORT FOLIO. 


it was at this precise period, that, Eben | come we sheuld live together as is fitting 
| Dudley chose to urge the suit, he bad al- || to people of our condition, I felt ita duty 
| ways pressed after his own desultory fash- | to ask thee to share my chances, but now 
j1on,ou the decision of Faith. One of those || that thou dealest in impossibilties, it is need- 
| well-ordered accidents, which from time to |! ful to seek elswhere.” 
|time, had brought the girl and the young || “This hath ever been thy way, when a 
|| borderer in private conversation, enabled | good understanding hath been established 
hin to effect his design with suflicient || betweenus. ‘Thy mind is ever getting in- 
|, clearness,” Faith heard him without betray- |/to some discontent, and then blame is 
jingany of her ordinary waywardness, and || heaped on one who rarely doth any thing 
jauswered with as little prevarication as the || that should in reason offend thee. What 
subject seemed to demand. |, madness maketh the dream that I ask im- 
| “Phis is well, Eben Dudley,” she said, | possibilities! Surely, Dudley, thou canst 
| “and it is no more than an honest girl hath | not have noted the manner in which the 
a right to hear, from one who hath taken || nature of the Madam is giving way before 
jas Many means as thou, to get into her fa- | the consuming heat of her grief; thou canst’ 
vor. But be who would have his life tor. || not look into the sorrow of woman, or thou 
|mented by me, hath a solemn duty to do, || wouldst have listened with more kindness 
ere | listen to his wishes.” | a plan of travelling the woods for a short 
“1 have been in the lower towns and stu- || 8°20", in order that it might be known, 
died their manner of life, and Lhave been | Whether she of whom the trader spoke is 
upon the scouts of the colony, to keep the | the lost one of our family, or the chi of 
Indians in their wigwams,” returned her || 5°M¢ stranger: ‘ . 
suiter, endeavouring to recount the feats i| Though Faith spoke with vexation, she 
of inantiness that nught reasonably be ex- \also spoke with feeling. Her dark eye 
tears and the color of her brown 


|| pected of one inclined to venture on so | SWam in , 
|| hazwrdous an experiment as matrimony.— || cheek deepened, until her companion saw 
|| “the bargain with the young Captain for |] SW reasons to forget his discontent in 
the hili-lot, and for a village homestead, is H sympathies. which, however obstruse they 
drawing near a close, and as the neighbors || might be, were never entirely dormant. 
'willnot be backward at the stone-bee, or|| | “Ifa journey of a few hon red miles be 
rising, L see nothing to ” || all thou askest, gir], why speak in parables,” 
**Phou deceivest thyself, observant Dud. | he good-naturedly replied. ‘*The kind 
ly,” interrupted the girl, “if thou believest ! word wagmot wanting to put me on such a 
eye of Une can see that which is to be | trial. We will be married on the Sabbath, 
jsought, ere one and the seme fortune shall | and please heaven, the Wednesday, or the 
be tue property of thee and me. Hast no- || Saturday at most, shall en the pom 
| ted, Eben, the manner in which the cheek |of the Western trader, ‘ 
), of the madam hath pated, and how her eye | “No delay. Thou must depart with the 
| is getting sunken, since the time when the || S""- rhe more active thou provest on the 
| far wader tarried with us the week of the ||Journey, the sooner wilt thou have the 
|| storm?" | power to make me repent a foolish deed.’” 
ie ss cannot say that there is much change | BR nay ag rd at te 
1 > we: > of ' “hi 1} 7 “4 
i) tie uae ve the Madam, within the | ried on the Sabbath, and the following day 
| Fu y memory,” answer. «dl Dudley, || content and Dudley left the valley,in quest 
ih ho was never remarkable for minute ob- | of the distant tribe. on which he een of 
| servations of this nature, however keen he eter te eek was said to bave been so vi 
|| might prove in subjects more intimately |} i engrafted = 
connected with his daily pursuit. ‘She is || * It is me ne to dwell on the danger and 
lott clon thx ak oun \|privations of such an expedition, The 
“ait Gin. te ' | || Hudson, the Delaware & the Susquehanna 
ell tiec, man, that sorrow preyeth || rivers that were then better known in tales 
upon her form, and that she liveti but in || than to the inhabitants of New England 
the memory of the lost infant!” || were all crossed, and after a painful and 
** this is carrying mourning beyond the hazardous journey the adventurers reached 
bounds of reason, The child is at peace;' the first of that collection of small interior 
as is thy brother, Wiitral, beyond all man- || !akes, whose banks are now so beautifully 
ner of question, That we have not dis- || decorated with villages and farms. Here, 
covered their bones is owing to the fire, jn the bosom of savage tribes, and exposed 
{which left but little to tel] of s || to every danger of field and flood, support- 
**Puy head isa charne] house dull Dudley, || ed only by his hopes, and by the presence 
but tins picture of its furniture shall not | of a stout companion,that hardships or dan- 
suffice for me, “The man who is to be my | ger could not easily subdue, the father di- 
husband must have afecling fora mother’s |igently sought his child. 
sorrow !”? || At length a people were found, who held 
a captive answering the description of the 
trader. Weshall not dwell on the feelin 
with which Content approached the vil- 
lage that contained this little descendant of 


“What is now getting uppermost in thy 
mind Faith! Is it for me te bring back the 
dead to Lie; or to place a child, that hath 
been lost so many years, once more in the : 
arms Of its parents?” ‘a white race. He had not concealed his 

“Itis.—Nay open not thine eyes as if errand, and the sacred character, in which 
light were first breaking into the darkness | he came, found pity & respect even among 
31” | those barbarous tenants of the wilderness. 
“I am glad that we have got to these open | A deputation of the chiefs received him in 
| declarations, for too much of my life hath, the skirts of their clearing. He was con- 

been already wasted in unsetied gallanting || ducted to a wigwam, where a council fire 
when sound wisdom, and, the example of || was lighted,& an interpreteropened the sub- 


all around me, have shown that in order to || ject, by placing the amount of the ransom 


| become the father of a family, and to be || offered, and by the professions of peace 
esteemed as a substantial setiler, I shou!d|| with which the strangers came im the fair- 
have both cleared and wived long ago.—I || est light before his auditors. Itis not usual 
| Wish to deal justly by all, and having given || for the American savage to loosen his hold 
ghee reason to think that the dey might" easily, on one naturalised in histribe. But 
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the meek air and noble confidence of Con- | 
tent touched the latent qualities of those 


generous though fierce children of the 
woods, The girl was sent tor that she 
might stand in the presence of the elders of 
the nation. 

No language can paint the sensation with 
which Content first losked upon this adopt- 
ted daughter of the savages. ‘The ycurs 
and sex were in accordance with his wish- 
es, but,in place of the golden hair and 
azure eyes of the cherub he had lost, there 
appeared a girl in whose jet b’ack traces 
and equally dark organs of sight he might 
better trace a descendant of the French of 
the Canadas, than one sprung from his own 
Saxon lineage. The father was not quick 
of mind, in (he ordinary occupations of life, 
but nature was now big within him. There 
needed no second glance tosay how cru 
elly bis hopes had been deceived. A 
sinothered groan struggled from his chest, 
and then his self command returned with 
the imposing grandeur of Christian resigna- 
tion. He arose and thanking the chiefs for 
their indulgence, he made no secret of the 
mistake by which he had been !ed so far 
on afruitless errand. While speaking, the 
signs and gestures of Dudley gave him rea- 
son to believe that his companion had some- 
thing of importance to communicate. In 
Q private imtervre-s, tne latter suggested 
the expediency of concealing the truth,and 
of rescuing the child they had infact disco- 
vered, from the hands of its barbarous mas- 
ters. It was now too late to practice ade- 
ception that might have availed for this ob- 
ject, had the stern principle of Content 
permitted the artifice. But transferring 
some portion of the interest which he feit 
fer the fortunes of his own offspring, to 
that of the unknown parent, who, like him- 
self, most probably mourned the uncertain 
f-te of the girl before him,he tendered the 
ransom intended fer Ruth, in behalf of the 
captive. It was rejected’, Disappointed 
in both their objects, the adventurers were 
obliged to quit the village with weary feet 
and still heavier hearts. 

Ifany who read these pages have ever 
felt the agony of suspense in a matter in- 
volving the best of human zffections, they 
will know how to appreciate the sufferings 
of the mother during the month that her 
husband was absent on thisholy errand. At 
times hope brightened around her heart, 


until the glow of pleasure was again mant-| 


ling on her cheek and playing in her eye. 
The first week of the adventure was one 
almost of happinesss. The hazardsof the 
journey were nearly forgotton in the anti- 
cipated results, and, though occasional ap- 
prehensions, quickcned the pulses of one 
whose system answered so fearfully to the 
movements ofthe spirit, there was a pre- 
dominance of hope in all her anticipations. 
She again passed among her maidens, with 
amicnin which joy was struggling ‘vith 
the meekness of subdued habits, and her 
smiles once more began to beam with reno- 
vated happiness. ‘Vo his dying day, old 
Mark Heathcote never forgot the sudden 
sensation that was created by the soft 
laugh, that on some unexpected occasion, 
came to his ear from the lips of his son’s 
wife. Though yeers had elapsed between 
the moment when that unwonted sound was 
heard, and the time at which the action of 
the tale now stands, he had never heard it 
repeated. ‘To heighten the feelings which 
were now uppermost in the mind of Ruth, 
when within a day’s march of the village to 
which he was going, Content had found 
means to send the tidings of his prospects 


| ence toatecling stills'ronger than the one | 
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of success. It was over all these renewed |! in this weary passage, or did she retard thy 
wishes that disappointment was to throw its || movements by her fretfulness? But lL know 
chill, and it was affections thus revived || thy nature, man, she hath been borne over 
that were to be again dlighted by the cru- | many long miles of mountain side & treach- 
elest of all withering influences, that of | erous swamp,in thine own vigorous arms,— 
hope defeated. || Thou answerest not, Dudley!” exclaimed 
it was near the hour of the setting of the | Ruth, taking the alarm, and laying a hand 
sun when Content an! Dudley reached the | firmly on the shoulder of him she question- 
deserted clearing on their return to the val- | ed, as forcing his half averted face to mete 
ley.. Their path led through this opening her eye, she seemed to read his svul. 
on the mountain side, and there was one!! ‘The muscles ofthe sun-burnt and strong 
point, among the bushes, from which the | features of the borderer worked involunta. 
buildings, that bad already arisen from the |rily, his broad chest swelled to its utmost 
ashes ofthe burning, might be distinctly | expansion, and then taking the arm of Ruth 
seen. Until now the husband and futher | in one ofhisown powerful hands, he com- 
had believed bimself equal to any effort ||/pelled her to release her hold, with 
that duty might require, in the progress of a firm, but respectful exercise of his 
this mournful service. But here he paused | strength, and thrusting the form of his 
and communicated a wish to his companion 'own wife, without ceremony, aside, he 
that he would go ahead and break the na- | passed through the circle, and entered the 
ture ofthe deception, that had led them) dwe Uing with the tread of a giant, 
so far on a fruitless mission. Perhaps Con- | ‘the head of Ruth dropped upon her 
tent was himself ignorant of all he wished, | bosom, the paleness again came over her 
or to what unskilful hands he had confided | cheek, and it was then that the inward look 
a mission of more than ordinary delicacy.— | of the eye might first be seen, which after. 
He merely fclt his own inability, and, with || wards became so constant and so painful an 
a weakness that may find some apology in|) exposition inher countenance. From that 
his feelings, he saw his companion depart, | hour to the time in which the family of the 
without instructions, orindeed without any | Wish-‘Ton-Wish is again brought immedi. 
other gu de than nature. ately before the reader, no further rumors 
Though Faith had betrayed no marked | were ever heard to lessen, or to increase, 
uneasiness during the absence of the trav- || the wasting regret 
ellers, her quick eye was the first to disco- || 
verthe form of her husband, as he came || 
with a tired step across the fields, in the di- || 
rection of the dwellings. Long ere Dudley 
reached the house, every one of its inmates) 
hadassembled in the piazza. This was no |) 
meeting of turbulent delight, or of clamor. || 
ous greetings. The adventurer drew near || 
amid a silence so oppressive, that it utterly || 
disconcerted a studied project, by which 
he had hoped to announce his tidings in a/}| 
manner suited to the cceczsion. His hand | 
was on the gate of the little court, and still | 
none spcke; his foot was onthe low step, || 
and yet no yoice bade him welcome. The | 
looks of the little group were rather fixed 
on the features of Ruth, than onthe persen |) 
of him who approached. Her face was | 
pallid as death, her eye contracted, but fill- || 
ed with the mental effort that sustained her |) 
and her lip scarce trembled, as, in obedi- 


s of her bosom.” 


Written for the Port Folio, 
TEARS THAT WILL NOT DRY. 


Tears, o’er the loved and honour’d dead 
In bitter giief will fall— 

For blighted hopes, and blessings, fled 
Shronded within the pall— 

But Faith and Peace their balm bestow— 
Those tears may not forever flow. 


The heart may mourn its cherished dreams 
Destroyed—alas! how soon— 

O'er blighted years, and joy’s bright beams— 
Faded, ere yet “tis noon— 

Bat Hope, to cheer its gloom, isgiven 
The Bow of Promise, set in Heaven! 


But there are tears, whose beaming source 
Deep hidden in the soul— 
Burst forth with agonizing force 
No scothing can controul— 
Ingratituue, and wrong, supply— 
‘The source of fears that will not dry. 
| i 
| 
| 


which had so long oppressed her, she ex- | 

claimed— | 
“Eben Dudley, were has thou left my || 

husband’? 


MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
| I had a mother once like you, 
| Who o'er my pillow hung, 
| Kiss'd from my cheek the briny dew, 
And taught my faultering tongue. 


‘*The young Captain was a-foot weary, | 
and he tarried in the second growth on the || 
hill;—but so brave a walker cannot be far | 


| 


But then there came a fearful day, 
We shall see him soon, at the || I sought my mother’s bed, 


opening by the dead beach; and it is there || Till hersh hands tore me thence away 
that [recommend the Madam—” i} And told me she was dead. 

“It was thoughtful in Heathcote, and|| It was thirteen years since my mother's 
like his nsual kindness to devise this well- || death, when after a long absence from my 
meant caution!” said Ruth, across whose || native village, I stood beside the sa 
countenance smile so radiant passed, that || mound beneath which I had seen her 6 
it imparted the expression which is be-||ried. Since that mournful period, a gre 
lieved to characterise the peculiar benignan- || change had come over me, My childs 
cy of angels. “Stillit was unnecessary; for |! years had passed away, and with them m 
he should have known that we place our|| youthful character. The world wasa 
strength on the Rock of Ages. ‘Tell me, || too; and as I stood at my mother’s grave! 
in what manner hath my precious one || could hardly realize that I was the 
borne the exceeding weariness of thy tan- || thoughtless happy creature, whose chee 
gled route??? she bad so often kissed in an excess of t 

The wandcring glance of the messenger || derness. But the varied events of thirt 
had gone from face to face, untii it became || years had not effaced the remembrance 
fastened on the countenance of his own||that mother’s smile. It seemed as if 1b 
wife, in a settled unmeaning gaze. seen her but yesterday—as if the bless 

‘*Nay, Faith hath demeaned well, both || sound of her well remembered voice was 
as my assistant and as thy partner, and thou ||my ear. The gay dreams of my in! 
may’st see that her comeliness is in no de- ||and childhood were brought back so @ 
gree changed. And did the babe falter!!tinctly to my mind, that had it not been 


behind. 
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the bitter recollection, the tears I shed |! hole in the wall with his brogues, and pick- | 
would have been gentle and refreshing. || ing up all the large gravel within his reach | 
The circumstance may seem a trifling one | to pelt the ducks with—those useful Irish 
—but the thought of it now pains my heart, || scavengers. Let us speak to him. ‘Good | 
and [relate it that those children who have || morrow Shane!’ ‘Och! the bright bames | 
parents to love them, may learn to value || of Heaven on ye every day! and kindly | For oh! my lyre could ne‘er impart 
them as they ought. | welcome, my lady—and won’t ye step in) Half that I fell for thee— 
My mother had been ill a long time, and || and rest—it’s powerful hot, and a beautiful | Nothing mere pure e’er came from the heart 
1 had become so accustomed to her este] summer sure—the Lord be praised!’— | Of friendship, love, sincerity, 
face and weak voice, that I was not fright- | ‘Thank you, Shane. I thought you were | Why is it I feel when far from thee 
ened at them as children usually are. At | going to cut the hay-field to day—if a heavy ‘rhat sense of desolation?— 
first, it is true, I sobbed violently, when, || shower comes, it will be spoiled; it has, And whence, as oft thy form I see, 
day after day, I returned from school and || been fit for the scythe these two days.’ Comes that strange sensation? 
found her the same; I began to believe she |) ‘Sure it’s all owing to that thief 0’ the world, | My heart its scerets then revealing 
would always be spared to me, but they told | ‘Tom Parrel, my lady. Did’nt he promise | T his to thee will preve— ‘ 
me she would die. me the loan of his scythe; and, by the same | The name and nature of that feeling, 
One day when I had lost my place in the | token, I was to pay him for it; and depind-| Is deepand fervent love. T 
cass, and done my work wrofig side out-||#g on that [did not buy one, which 1 have | —_ — 
ward, [came home discouraged, and fret- || been threatening to do for the last two | yom the New England and Weekly Review. 
ful, 1 went into my mother’s*chamber. — | aa 4 Re baw | = t oe a THE DEFORMED GIKL. 
was paler than usual, but she met me with || 49¢ purchase one” ho Warrick. Uch, is os ‘ _— 
the site affectionate smile that always wel- || 2 good step to Carrick, and my toes are on | FP nc Sem of Heenan —, = 
comed my return. Alas! when I look back \ the ground (saving your presence) for 1) spirit—haunter and accuser of the guilty! 
through the lapse of thirteen years, I think || depinded on Tim Jarvis to tell Andy Cap- | —Unescapable presence! lingering through 
my heart must have been stone, not to have pler, the brogue-maker, todo my shoes; | every Vicissitucle,and calling us back to the 
melted by it. She requested me to go||2nd, bad luck to him, the spalpeen! he’ 1.1” hack to the dim and sepulchred ima- 
down stairs, and bring her a glass of water | forget t-— Where’s your pretty wife, || ges of departed time opening anew the 
Ipettishly asked why she did not call a do- || Shane She’s all the woe 0” the world, deep fountains of early passion—the loves 
mestic todo it. Witha look vf mild re- | Ma’em dear.—And she puts the blame of it || ong sympathies of boyhood—the thrilling 
proach which I shall never forget if 1 live ||O" me, though I’m ne in the fault this | aspiration of after yearss! While the pre- 
to be a hundred years old, she said, ‘‘and | time, any how: po = 8 taken y= sent is dark with anguish, and the future 
will not my daughter bring a glass of water | pock, and she depinded on me > hg : ~ gladdened by no sun-bow of saticipation, I 
toher poor sick mother.” || doctor .. “ms re otene Drage th Px » and I) Tvoke thy spell of power. Unroll before 
I went and brought her the water, but I | depinded on Kitty Cackle, t ; hapa ty he _me the chart of vanished hours; let me gaze 
did not do it kindly. Instead of smiling and | tell the doctor’s a eee. any . eo h © || once more on their sun-light and shadow. 
kissing her, as Twas wont to do, Isat the | would not a It, ao me ay Mode | {Taman oldman. The friends of my 
glass down very quick, and left the room. becholee-<aet ent Set out e Shae 











Britten for the Port Folie. 
To many a strain I've ‘woke my lyre, 
Of sorrow, mirth end glee; 
And oft for others, have touch'd its wire, 
Yet never alay for thee. 











nd— | : 
After playing a short time I went to bed the never a word she tould him about it, and | eed eh ap ngs ten goog — 
without bidding my mother good night; but the baby has got it natural, and the woman’s | bile field, afar off in a land of pr “ 
when alone in my room, in Cahn, open in heart trouble (to say nothing o” myself,) land many-—very many, have been orth. 
silence, I remembered how pale she look- | —and "its the first, and all.’ “Lam very sor-| e iz 


ed, and how her voice trembled when she || °¥? indeed, for you have got a much better | pon og “Thay tone tales tena 
said, “Will not my daughter bring a glass | fe than most men.” ‘That's a true word, || +1 0n as the last suviver of afi ll 4 fe o a 
of water for te po ged mother? 1 \my lady, only she’s fidgety like sometimes, the hoary representative of det rted a, 
could'nt slee Istole into her chamber to jand says £ don’t hit the nail on the head || rations. ‘fhe chains, which py ose 
ask uthéanes “She had sunk into an \quick enough; and she takes a dale mor me to existence.have been losben--dasbt 
easy slumber, and they told me I must not trouble than she need about many a thing.’ | tion, Avarice Pride; even all that wak a 
waken her. 1 did 4 tell any one what | ‘I do not think I ever sav Ellen’s wheel into power the intolerable thirst of wind. 
troubled me, but stole back yo An bed, re-|| ee a pe + mca Ri sa Band But there are some milder Pea ao nna 
srg to ey nahe morning and ell ot dpinde on John Willams Yo Sing | SE er Wg St ihe foam of somone 
The on tes wri Srightly when i peepee raya bgt pal Say one ws ok pure as angelic communion, cad 
ae hurrying <a oe I hast. me it myself, as L was close to the spot; | 2 at. Nate pe tender associations to 
ened tomy mothers chanier, fhe was bce here's the geod” says t, sure he'll {PEP 3 
iia “wigs 3 1 when 1 touched the!|>'i7g it next time.’ ‘I suppose, Shane, |). a Kd one—a creature of exalted 
hond — ry cones | om wae peng din | You will soon move into the new Cottage, |; 'Nt¢ Ns he whose thoughts went 
ee _ hat usec to or p anyiy J - in ‘at Churn Hill. I passed it to-day, and it | upward like the incense of flowers upon 
—s = ae io. ee that be gr i ob. looked so cheerful; and when you get there | gods natural altars—they were sohigh and 
ra ul —— . nthe y rd “ ey ia | you must take Ellen’s advice, and depend) 8? meres hy — Yet was she not proud 
a “" ra 4 h at ent ar 1 b bane ‘4d solely on yourself.” ‘Och, Ma’am dear,| mage! nigh gift. With the bright capaci- 
— h waned 5 Wag Ge, and be vould | don’t mention it sure it’s that makes me so) ties of an unbodied spirit, there was somes 
with pot gah a as ITnow am, t — || down mm the mouth, this very minit. Sure || thing more than woman’s meekness in her 
give wertds, bog they mine to give, could ||| .4y that born blackguard, Jack Wudry, | demeanor. It was the condescension of 
my mother but have lived to tell me she || | 416 comes in here quite innocent like’—|, sereph intellect—for forgiveness and the 
forgave my childish ingratitude. oe \| "Shane, you’ve an eye to the Squire’s new | tears of conscious purity extended to the 
cannot call her back, and gel rr Y|\lodge,’ says he. ‘May be I have,’ says I.) €rring and passionate of Earth. 
her grave, and whenever I t sage Of ACT | «tam y’er man,’ says he. ‘How so?” sayst.|| She was not a being tolove with an earth. 
manifold kindness, the memory o! a \\<Sure I’m as good as married to my lady’s||ly affection, Her person had no harmony 
proachful look she tg me, will * bite like || maid,’ said he; ‘and I’ll spak to the Squire | with her mind. It bore no resemblance to 
a serpent and sting like an adder. for you my own self.’ ‘The blessing be || those beautiful forms which glide before 
en | about you,’ says I, quite —— pay we) the eye ig pe 7 ay a world of 
7 7 \took astrong cup on the strength of it; and |\dreams. It was net like the bright realities 
A FRIEND “TO DEPEND ON.” || depinding on hime, I thought all safe,—and||ef being—the wealth of beauty which is 
We recommend the following extracts || what d’ye think, my lady’, Why, himself) sometimes concentered in the matchless 
from Mrs. S. C. Hall’s “Sketches of Irish || stalks into the place—talked the Squire | form of woman. It was Deformity—strange, 
Character,” to “whom it may concern.” || over, to be sure—and without so much aS) peculiar Deformity,relieved only by the in- 
Many a “Shane ‘Thurlough” may be found || by y’er leave sates himself and his new wife teltectual glory of a dark and soul-like eye. 
without crossing the Atlantic. j}on the lease in the house; and I ma 6°) Yet, strange as it may seem, I loved her, 
“Shane Thurlough, ‘is as dacent a boy,’ || whistle.’ ‘It was a great pity, Shane, that deeply, passionately as the young heart can 
and Shane’s wife, ‘as clane-skinned a get lore did’nt go yourself to Mr. Churn.’— | love when it pours itself out like an obla- 
asany inthe world. There is Shane, an || ‘That’s a true word for ye, Ma’am dear; but |tion to its idol. There were gentle and 
active, handsome-looking fellow, leaning || it’s hard if a poor man can’t have a friend ey ones around me—creatures of smiles 
over the half-door of his cottage, kicking a | to depind on,’ ” \\ and blushes; soft tones and melting glances. 
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But their beauty made no lasting impression |] hut for my cat!” “)7ut for what?” asked 
on my heart. Mine was an intellectual |his atonisied interroyats. My ans, wl 
love—a yearning after something invisible led the Irishman, “Your “at, hew so?”— 
and holy—something above the ordinary |/“Shure,your honour,! sola her eleven times 
standard of human desire, set apart and }, ' 
sanctified, as it were, by the mysteries of | ways at home again before 1 
mind, | myself. 

Mine was not a love to be revealed in the | ; 





‘d get there 





af 


over for sixpence a time, and she was al- 


| dear, dashing, little belles of my acquaint. 
|| ance, are continually termented. 

That they are truly formidable enemies 
|| all will readily allow; and it is with a view 
|| of putting down and looking out of coup. 
|| tenance, so ridiculous an evil, that tam 
|| now induced to comply with the urgent 
i solicitations of the fair sufferers around me, 


|in making known to you the nature and 


thronged circle of gaicty and fashion—it || 
was avowed underneath the bending heav- 
en; when the perfect stars were alone ga- || 
zing upon us. It wasrejected; but not in 
scorn, in pride nor, in anger,but that high- 
thoughted girl. She weuldask my triend- | 
ship—my sympathy; but she beseught me || 
—ay, with tears she besought me, to speak |) 
no more of Love. I obeyed her. I fled! 
from her presence. I mingled once more | 
in the busy tide of being, and ambition en- | 
tered into my soul. Wealth came upon me 
unexpectedly; and the voice of praise be-| 
came a familiar sound. 1 returned, at last, | 
with the impress of manhood on my brow, | 
and sought again the being of my dreams. | 
She was dying. Consumption—pale, | 
ghastly consumption had been taking away | 
her hold on existence. The deformed and 
unfitting tenement was yiélding to the im-| 
pulse of the soul. Clasping her wasted | 
hand, I bent over her in speechless agony. | 
She raised her eyes to mine, and in those | 
beautiful emblems of her soul, I read the} 
hoarded aff&ction of years—the long smoth- | 
ered emotion of a suffering heart. ‘‘ifen- |! 
ry,” she said, and I bent lower to catch the || 





Written for the Port Folite || extent of the evils; of which they so bitter. 


v, an in my Opinion, so just 
Many a sad and anguish’d heart iy. and, Y opinion, so justly com 


a 
‘Throbs beneath a tranquil mien— pralt, 
Call ye such deception, art? 

No! tis sacred feeling’s sereen— 

Shall the world’s cold, prying eye 

Hallowed thoughts, and sorrow's spy? 


Muny & pang intense, severe— 

In its deep recess conceal'd— 

Is the heart then insincere— 

Must its pride of feeling yield 

‘To court that pity, half in guile 
Which shows a fear, and hides a smile. 


But that you may form a more correct 
|| idea of the extent to which this evil is ae- 
}| tually carried in this quarter, and conse- 
| quently see how very much we are in need 
| of your assistance, I shall take the liberty 

See tancibunt aesseuite tet || to copy one example of it from a diary of 

There is, in grief, an icy spell ||events regularly kept by my old friend and 

All shun the sad, and clouded eye ‘i. crony, Timothy Stilts. 

The cailoys world has taught the art | For the benefit and satisfaction of such 

To veil with smiles, a breaking heart. las are dispesed to be wilfully sceptical in 

Constance. | matter of..testinony, 't may be well, once 

———S—S= || for all, to remark, that the stz‘cments of 

For the Port Folio. || Sir Timothy are of the want ap A 

ape TB || veracity, and justly entitled to the implic 

MATCH MAKING, ' | credence of a ’ Indeed, it sean be 

Axp Movean Currosityr. || otherwise, since he constantly carries the 
Why, Mr. Editor, are the customs so || journal in the top of his snuff box, and 


No! within the bosom’s cell 


faltering tones of her sweet yoice—*‘f have |'very diifcrent now, from what they were | 9¢ver fails to revise and correct it, when- 
loved you long and fervently. Ifeel that 1, in the happy days of good old King Ar-|| ever he makes love to his nose, which, | 
am dying. Irejoice at it. Earth will cov- || thur! || assure you, is much oftener than he makes 
er this wasted and unseemly form, but the | In his time a young gentleman: might love to the ladies, and to say the least, is 
soul will return to that promised and bet- | have half a dozen choice female friends, and || sufficiently often to entitle every letter and 
ter land, where no change or circumstance _ be gallant even in public to half as many || incident recorded in the journal, te the 
can mar the communion of spirit. Ob, | more, while nothing would be heard in most perfect and unqualified belief. ‘ 
Henry, had it been permitted!—but I will | the neighbourhood about conquests and || he case to which I allude is recorded 
not murmur. You were created with more | courtsi:ips, nor would the parties be con-,| 0m the 12th page of the abovementioned 
than manhood’s beauty; and I deformed— || tinually assailed by winks, whispers, and || journal, and is as follows:—Sth day 9th 
wretched as I am, have dared to love you!” impertinent inuendos, concerning match. || ™o- (I give the case from the very letter 
I knelt down and kissed the pale brow of || making and matrimony. || of the verac‘ous recorder) weather fair, 
the sufferer. A smile of more than earthly || In our days, however, these matters are || Wind NE. by E. made an attempt to call on 
tenderness stole over her features, and fix- || quite differsntly managed; now if a young || Mehatabel Crumps at 11 in the morning— 
ed their, like an omen of the spirit’s happi- || gentleman bow complacently to a lady, (it | heard much bustle, moving of chairs, whis- 
ness. She was dead. And they burried || matters little of what age,) make her a. pering and clattering of window blinds, 
her onthe spot which she had herselfselect- || morning call, or at farthest, be known to! &¢- as I passed towards the door. Cast my 
eda delightful place of slumber,curtainedjby | pay her two evening visits, the whole||€Yes cross the street; discovered nine 


green young willows. I have stood there || neighborhood is in an uproar about the) 
a thousand times in the quiet moonlight,and | conquest and the match. 


| faces at one small window—all inquisitively 
| expressive, though of different colours!— 


fancied that I heard, in every breeze that || 
whispered among the branches, the voice | 
of the beloved slumberer. } 
Devoted girl! thy beautiful spirit hath || 
neverabandoned me in my weary pilgrim- || 
age. Gently and soothingly thou comest | 
to-watch over my sleeping piilow—to cheer || 
me amidst the trials of humanity—to mingle 
thy heavenly sympathies with my Joys and | 
sorrows, and to make thy mild reprovings | 
known and felt inthe darker moments of || 
existence; in the tempest of passion, and || 
the bitterness of crime. Even now, in the | 
awful calm which preceeds the last change |, 
in my deing; inthe cold shadow which now l 
stretches from the grave to the presence of 
the living, I feel that thou art near me— 


“Thyself a pure and sainted one, 


| sympathetical sighs, crocodile regrets, and || 


The character, and more especially, the || Reached the door, and as I was setting my 
prospects of the gentleman, as well as, the | foot on the step, was suddenly alarmed by 


|| disposition, accomplishments, beauty, and | # thundering noise, this was followed by 


attractions, of the lady, are hauled up for) Pi€rcing shrieks, and two or three frightful 
careful examination, and the unfortunate | §Teans'—ran hastily across the street to 
convicts may think it an especial mercy to | Sive assistance, found that an old nurse had 
escape with only a few slanderous reports, joverturned the chair into which she had 
|clambered with a view to look over the 

| heads of Phillis and Sambo, and had fallen 
se MS aie || upon a pocr little urchin, (who was peep- 
os a dt Me club Lapa here, ~ |] ing to see his part of the match, ) and near- 
an, “without sneering, others teach to sneer. H ly crushed him to death. The old grand- 
The jury by which these cases are most-|| ame of the household had caused her chair 
ly tried, is composed principally of inqui- || to be shoved up to the window with a view 
sitive old matrons, busy old nurses, black || to spy out the matter, as she termed it:— 
servants, artless kitchen maids, and aclub || The nurse who had clambered into the 
of fidgetty, sympathetical young gentle- chair, had, in the ardour of her curiosity, 
women, whose syueamish obstinacy, innate |, taken the infant two days old, and, as she 


significant sneers. 


trigidity of hcart, and romantic fiirtations, 


“Watching the loved and frai oy | . : 
ee have forever consigned over to the vale of| 


descended, brought its tender little cranium 
across the top of its grandame’s head, 
knocked the poor little creature complete- 


A convenient cat.—A short time ago a 
poor Irishman applied at the churchwar- 
dens’ office, Manchester, for relief, and up- 
on some doubt being expressed as to|! 
whether he was a proper object for paro-|! 
Chial charity,he enforced his suit with much 
earnestness. ‘Och,your honour,” said he, 
*Ssure I'd be starved to death long since 





|| single blessedness, to the utter destruction! 


| thy and now very disconsolate old gentle-| 


ly stiff! nearly capsized the old lady from 
|| her seat. The fall of the nurse was occa- 
men, who, regretting their early repulses,|| sioned by her suddenly turning her head 
and the present scarcity of cash, ure almost || towards the mother of the child in order to 
driven to despair. |ask her what mysterious gentleman I could 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the corps of jurists, || be, and to assure her it would be a match. 
by whose impertinent curiosity and slander-|| Just as the poor half-murdered little urchin 
ous insinuations, the sensible, prudent, || bawled out for assistance, Tiger, the old 


of the hopes and happiness of sundry wor- || 





=——— 


cur, appe 
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inte the matter, and Sambo was confirming 
ihe conjecture of the nurse by saying, “I 
tut so too, Misse, I seed he go dere toder 
day, and den tinks | Hit Crumps got a bow 
-I wach him nexttime.” By this time all | 
ws confusion! the poor urchin was half 
qushed to death, the old nurse frightened | 


benevolent feeling, stands Henry Brook; 
for good intention and indefatigable pon- 
derous labour, Samuel Richardson; and for | 
correct conception, masterly delineation, | 
ig cteds os ees Senne ee eee Se Sees cme 
sletely pod Seek cael oie § for) tion, Walter Scott. ‘The first /eads you di- 
mercy, and cursing Curiosity, and the poor | rectly to God, the fountain of light, life, 
babe gasping for reath, as every respl- | perfection, and goodness. The second eon-| 
sion would prove its last! in this laby-)/ ducts you through many direct roads and | 
wath of woe what was to be done? Poor || fairy by-paths to virtue and propriety of 
sumbo was cruelly beaten across the back |conduct in the various relations of life. 
vith a fire poker which the mother caught | And the latter carries you through nature 
s she he from gar | Phillis was and facts to the gee whence history 
pouncea with unmerciful violence against ||should originate; and raises up not only 
he door, and ordered for the Doctor just as i -? y P 
de was on the point of assuring them that | you, by inimitable description, in the midst | 
de “gest he s the feller that give Hit that |! of generations that have long since ceased | 
ium new ring.” T now began to be not a || to exist, whom, in your presence, he causes | 
ittle alarmed for my own safety, for Tiger |/to transact all the avocations of their res- 
ithe window began to assume a truly fu-|| pective situations in life, and exhibit all 
tous expression, whether it was fright, || the peculiarities of the manners and cus- 
toler, or a fit of curiosity, I could not} toms of their times, with the whole train 
termine? I only bethought myseif of per- | of thinking and feeling which gave them 
mal safety, and thus very ungallantly for- | birth. Such writers as these shall have, 
SEE, Gh les apck with sorta Seton cee aod td oe ote dene of os 
tate! spot -|| praise; and o' ene enor of their 
on am oe time forth, never to call || works, their authors need never be ashamed. 
upon the fair. }} Dr. Adam Clarke. 
This unfortunate resolution of my friend | — 

T. has been kept inviolate as the oracles of RAPIDITY OF TIME. 

dd, and I verily believe neither bribery, || Swiftly glide our years—they follow each 
wor persuasion, can ever tempt him to for- || other like the waves of the ocean. Memo- 
wear his recorded resolution! I beg, Mr. \\ ty calls up the persons we once knew, the 
tditor, that you will give this case of Sir || scenes in which we once were actors—they 
Timothy one candid perusal; I will then || pear before the mind like the phantoms 
lave you at your own benevolent discre- || of a night vision. Behold the boy, rejoicing 
ton to decide whether we are or are not || in the gaiety of his soul; the wheels of time 
rally in want both of your ane one ||cannot move too = ay for hin—the oy 
cmmiseration. You are well aware that I|!of hope dances in his cye—the smiles o 
vever unnecessarily busy myself in other || expectation play upon his lip—he looks | 
people’s concerns; and you know, equally |! forward to long years of joy to come—his 
vell, that I have no time to spend in ferret-| spirit burns within him when he hears of 
Suauattie 0 Se wit tam enteeele ites one--de tents se eneecn coe bis. 
little foibles and melancholy disappointments || ambition, to tread the path of honor, to 
foll maids, 1 feel confident therefore, that hear the shout of applause. Look at him 
\shall be believed when I assure you that || again—he is now in the meridian of life— 
tis with extreme reluctance that I openly | care has stamped its wrinkle upon his brow 
reproach the proceedings and practices, or / —disappointment has dimmed the lustre of 
xt myself foward as an official ccrrector of || his eye—sorrow has thrown its gloom upon 
the ridiculous motives and busy-body whim | his countenance—he looks back upon the 








the recollections of past events, but places || 


From the London Court Journal of J 
THE FEMALE OFFICERS. 

Tn 1805 I was residing in Tourney, Af€ 

e conclusion of a déjune dinatoire, at 
‘which about twenty persons had assited, 
the worthy host, Mr. Delvigne, took me 
aside, and in alow tone asked me what I 


aly. 


|| thought of the tw’o sisters, one of whom 


had been seated by mre during the repast. 
“The lady with whom I conversed,” was 
my reply, ‘is evidently of » mild, amiable 
disposition; witty, quick at repartee with- 
out a particle of cuusticite; her person grace- 
ful; her shape lovely in the extreme—per- 
haps almost too slender; her eyes, large,bril- 
liant and expressive; her hands and icet the 
| smallest and most delicate I have ever be- 
held: she may without exaggeration be 





| termed a very pretty woman;—yet, I think 
'she is not without a degree of ie in 
her composition; but that you will say, is 
| the natural concomitant of nearly the whole 
|of hersex. The gentleman who sat oppo- 
site te her is, I presume, one of ber admi- 
rers, probably a lover, and apparently not a 
successful suitor, He appears to be un- 
| happy—possibly. experiencing some jeal- 
| ousy whilst she was in earnest conversation 
| with me and the person who sat at her left. 
| The more restlessness he evinced, the more 
| she seemed to exert her talents in render- 
ing herself pleasing to me and the company. 
| She was asked to sing, and instantly com- 
| plied: her melodious and playful voice gave 
full effect toa satirical and facetious song, 
j entitled ‘Le Malheureux Felix.’ Her ad- 
'mirer sighed—then frowned—then sighed 
j again; but all would not do: she continued 
her song, enraptured all the company,and, 


| 


|| at its termination, proposed that we should 


remove to the garden and dance quadrilles. 
In vain the lover solicited her hand for only 
jone dance: she was sorry—was always en- 
| gaged to some other person. It was clear 
she had made arrangements to dance with 
persons she had previously selected, and 
| who would instantly come forward at any 
| sign she made. 

“You are mistaken altogether,’ said Mr. 
Delvigne ‘in ascribing this behaviour to 
| coquetterie; she is vaturaly of a cheerful dis- 
| position, and the gaiety she evinces is not 
lassumed. Her motives for acting thus 
proceeded from circumstances highly 


| 
} 





vhams of my worthy neighbours. || waking dreams of his youth, and sighs for 

But having had my risibles frequently || their futility—each revolving year seems to 
forced into unwelcome action, and my natu- |! diminish something from his little steck of 
nily placid disposition, as frequently chag-| happiness, and he discovers that the season 
fined by the sly, selfish, and impertinent || of youth, when the pulse of anticipatiou 
curiosity, so generally prevalent in this || beats high, is the only season of enjoyment. 
quarter, I am now fully determined tocheck | Who is he of the aged lecks? His form is 
‘sprogress. I therefore call on you in the bent and totters—his foctsteps move more 
tame and in behalf of every virtuous young || rapidly towards the tomb—he looks back 
hdy ig christendom, and do with all due || upon the past—his days appear to have 
deference for them as well as myself, ask || been few, and he confesses that they were 
your potent assistance, which, should you || eyil—the magnificence of the great is to 
refuse to nt!! why, then, sir, [ am a||/ him yanity—the hilarity of youth, folly— 
dead man!! I shall be plunged into a fit of|| he considers how soon the gloom of death 
the horrors, and die in unutterable des-|| must overshadow the one—and disappoint- 

ment the other—the world presents little 


pair!! 
Nors.—The foregoing communication || to attract and nothing to delight him—still, 
however, he would linger in it—still he 


froma respected correspondent, is touched | 

vith rather high colouring, nevertheless, || would lengthen out his days—though, of 

We cannot refuse our sympathy with the||**beauty’s bleom,” of “*fancy’s flash,” of 

evils complained of, and hope the publica-|| *music’s breath,” he is forced to exclaim, 

tion of the article may tend to lessen them.|/ «+1 have no pleasure in them.” A few years 
of infirmity, inanity and pain, must consign 


(Eprror. 

: him to idiocy or the grave—yet this was the 
gay, the gencrous, the high-souled boy, 
who beheld his ascending path of life strew- 
ed with flowers without a thorn. Such is 


OPINION OF NOVELS, © 
There are a few writers of novels whose 
7 hee was to correct the vicious einem 
> age, give a proper bias to the under- 
Sanding, "and a Deokhy direction to the 








destinie« ~€ man. 


| 


human life, but such cannot be the ultimate || 


henourable to ber character. The gentle- 
'man you have remarked is the son of a 
|| French Marquess, recently returned from 
_emigtation;—he indeed loves the lady, and 
| has declared bis passion, but she refuses to 
give himthe slightest encouragement. The 
objections she makes are, that her age ex- 
| ceeds that of Monsieur de R. by eight years, 
| and that she would never enter a family of 
| ancienne noblesse that might look upon her 
with distrust, and perbaps with feelings of 
| horror.’—*Of horror!’ exclaimed I, how can 
isuch a sentiment exist towards so lovely a 
| creature ?—‘Attend,’ replied my friend, ‘to 
| what I haveto relate about this interesting 
land extrao‘dinary;female. You would not 
pose, vhen ooking at her, that she is 
lin her twenty-ninth or thirtieth year, she 
‘scarcely seems to have exceeded the age 
of eighteen. You will hardly believe me if 
\I tell you, that when only sixteen years old, 
\she entered the ranks of the Republican 
accompanied by her sister, served 
Jeet ante be Auanaos 
an action of t valour, to be Aiddu-cam| 
to Sanmerion ens ofour most distinguished 
s * the whole of the time she ‘was 
“ w " 
u the army her conuduct was marked with 





| Army, 
during three 


| 
i 
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the strictest propriety, and ber military ta- || miserable burlesques at half adozen. Now | 
lents were duly appreciated by her superi- || the theatre presents a continued succession 

ors. 

her sister never appeared in the field oth- 
erwise than in female attire. Their modest 
behaviour, beauty, and amiable manners, 
caused them to be universally respected, 
and their presence caused the most enthu- 


i and the reign of the genuine drama, which 
|| fustian and pantomine had so well nigh ban- | 
| ished, has been resumed. Among the bril- 
liant consellation of stars we notice Cooper, 
'| Forrest, the Sloman, Caldwell (an excel- 
siastic fecllings among the military, many | lent, chaste schoiar of the old school) Miss | 
of whom, particularly the younger officers, || Clara Fisher, Miss Kelly (by the way her 
strove to gain the approbation of these in- popularity is sadly on the wane) and Mrs. 


teresting women by feats of bravery. Up- | 
on one occasion, the elder, of whom I have |) 
been speaking, being then a Lieutenant, || 
was despatched by her general officer to. 
interrupt a part of the enemy’s wagon- | 
train;—she not only completely succeeded, 


Austin, besides several valuable stock, 
performers. 

I had heard so much of the ‘Hall of! 
Science” as it is called,that I felt some curi- | 
osity to see how they managed things there. | 
|| Accordingly, on Sunday evening I found 
but actually disarmed the officer who com- || myself before the only proud ‘*femple of 
manded it, and brought him a prisoner into || Reason” which our country as yet contains. | 
the camp. In this skirmish she received a) It is a small wood building formerly occupi-| 
slight sabre wound inthe neck. The Aus- | ed by the congregation of the Rev. Mr. 
trian officer whom she had taken became || Chase, a Baptist Clergyman who now, 
the laughing stock of the French military; I preaches in a more capacious bvilding in 
and, in a fit of rage and despair, at having")! Delancy street. The front part of the 
delivered up his sword to a female,he com- || house is occupied as a newspaper office and 
mitted suicide by blowing out his brains. } on entering the door my eyes were greeted | 
The young lady rapidly recovered from || with quite a business-like array of files, sta- | 
her wound; and the Government to reward || tionary, books, &c. and a very clever little 
her gallant conduct, presented her with a} Clerk in attendance. On marching up the 
handsome country residence, with several |! aisle my attention was arrested by the words | 
acres of land. || “This box taken” legibly printed and stuck | 

‘When Dumourier was compelled to! on the pews. The building was about half 
leave the French territory, she left the ar-| filled with spectators. 
my with her sister the young lady you see || The lecturer for the evering was Mr. R. 
sitting by M.de Noailles.* Their father | 1. Jennings formerly of Philadelphia. The 
before the Revolution, was an opulent Ren- subject was **Unperceived Existencies” in | 


| 
| 


tier, but had been ruined by some Austrian || which Mr. Jennings undertook to prove | 


nobleman. He swore eternal enmity to that | there was ne such 
nation; and when war broke out, he solicit-!/ that the christian w 


ed and obtained the situation of Qarter-mas- || deluded and imposed upon by their silly be- 
ter of Cavalry, and took his two dau 


ghters) lief in the existence of an ALMIGHTY 
with him to the army: such was the cause || POWER!! ¥ 


which led them to a military life.’ || I looked round upen the vacant counte- 


eing asa GOD, and 
rid had been too long | 
1 
| 


*You will now understand,’ continued! nances which were turned up in stupid won- |, 


Mr. Delvigne, ‘the reasons which prevent} der at this oracle, and felt no surprise that | 
her accepting the hand of the Mofsicur de | afier so much exertion by pompous adver- | 
R. Her opinion is, that a female who has || tisements in the daily newspapers and other | 
jivedin a camp, ought never to become 4//means that so mere a handful could be 
wife.’ ‘My conduct,’ she adds, with a smile,|, gathered together in the great city of New| 
‘will bear the minutest investigation; but || York, to listen to such miserable ribaldry. 
gentlemen, you know, are apt to be sus- Miss Wright was present but took no part 
picious; and besides, who can tell, if a hus- |! in this evening’s performance. 
band behaved harshly or unkindly towards || 
me, whether I might not call him out, fight, || 
and disarm him.’ 

*The name of our fair Amazon,’ continu- 
ed my friend, ‘will descend to posterity in 
our military annals, and future historians 
will celebrate the gallant exploits of the 
lovely and amiable Fernig.’ 
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Unlike the Maid of Orleans, she and || of superior performance and sterling plays | 


'}im the style of ancient fortifications. 





| whe plague, which is said to be raging in some of the 


| neighbouring provinces, will prevent the Russians 
from becoming masters of Constantinople. Once in 
| possession of that immense city their further pro 
gress will be viewed with no small degree of anxiety, 
especially by the European powers, for notwith- 


|| standing the pacific professions of the Emperor 


Nicholas it is suspected that his ambition will not be 


|| satisfied with this accession to his already immeng 


| possessions. 


The history of C ple p $ great in. 
| terest. It is situated on the European side of the 
Bosphorus and, as our readers will reeollect, was 
| originally bufit upon the rains of theancicnt Byzan- 
tium, by the Roman Emperor Constantine. I: came 
| afterwards into possession of the Greeks from whem 
it was taken after a long seige by Mahomet Il. in 
1453. In 1784 this immense city was visited bya 
destructive fire which consumed, it is said, abou: 
10,000 houses. 

The wall which surrounds the Seraglio, within 
which is included the Ottoman palace, is thirty feet 
high, having battlements, embrasures, and towen 
The grea 
number of yeung and beautiful vietims who have 
from time to time been cut off from the rest of th 
world and immured for life within these limits has 
| varied under different reigns; during that of Sultan 
Selim there were no less tham two thousand. The 
present Emperor, by his recent acts of kindness and 
gallantry has evinced an enlightened spirit, whieh 
more than any thing else will entitle him to the 
sympathy of the civilized world in his present des. 
perate struggle; though the cruel barbarities whic 
have been heaped upon the poor Greeks will bk 
| remembered against him. 

i 
A good Arrangement.—The editors of the daily 
| papers in New York have adopted a plan which we 
| have no doubt will have the effect of Protecting 
them from the gross imposi to whieh 
are continually subject. A book is to be keptfer 
the use of all the publishers in which the namesof 








hbich 





| 
| 
| 


|| subscribers who refuse to pay their subseriptions 


| 


are to be duly entered. By this means it can bea. 
certained who are in the practice of ordering papers 
for which they not only neglect, but in most eases 
never designed, paying. To such individuals all 
the offices engage to refuse eredit. We should be 
much pleased to see some such system pursued ia 
this city, assured that the interests of publishers 
no where stand in greater need of protection, and 
that such protection would redound no less to the 


|| advantage of publishers than it certainly would 


that of the respectable class whose real patronage 
gives support and permanence to the press. 


Curiosity.—The poem under this title which Mr. 
Sprague has recently published we are glad to per- 
ceive so extensively noticed and so universally ai- 
mired. As it is doubtless the finest American poea 
which has been published for some time, so has its 





| reception been proportionally more flattering thu 


that of any production that has issued from the pres 
}in a long period. It is of the old school of poetry, 
and in the even harmonious flow of its numbers but 


|above all in correct and manly feeling, in plain 
|| good sense, in its adherence to nature it is so iw 
|| finitely superior to the puerilities of our preset 
|| fashionable poetry that it cannot meet other than # 


seurs. . - 
tion will meet with an extensive sale. A critic in 
one of the Boston papers complains of the too great 
prevalence of the tendér and feminine; glossy locks, 
New York, Szpr. 26. | marble brows, alabaster necks, rosy cheeks and pout- 
_ y . , || img lips with abundance of similiar delicacies, he 
: The attractions at the theatre in this City || contends are scattered in too wasteful profusion, but 
since its opening has been very splendid. || whatever the sedate and sober may say, we have no 
The effect of closing the Chatham and | doubt the young enthusiast will readily pronounce 
Bowery and concentrating all the theatrical | him a cold, crusty cynic; whose testimony in mat- 
talent & patronage at one place has had and |, ters of such moment should be received with cau 
will continue to have a very good tendency, | “°™ - a 
notwithstanding a writer in one of your dai) 
ly paperscomplains severely of the measure i New York Mirror—The 12th No. of the present 
and recommends the immediate rebuilding || U™* of this elegant miscellany is embellished with 
of the La Fayette theatre, in order tocleck || ¥°! finished views of several publi buildings. The 
the Park Arist But the public has| department of original literature is well sustained. 


Communication. 


been pretty well satisfied with theatrical’ 
speculations and will no doubt be better, 
satisfied, at least for the present, with first 
vate perfermanc’ me theatre, than with 





The Theatre of War.—Recent intelligence from 
Turkey render it very probable that the Russian 
army have ere this succeeded in penetrating to the 
very walls of the Turkish Capital. Nothing but 





hearty welcome, 


TO REAVERS ANF CORRESPONDENTS. 
“Juvenis” shall be attended to. Other communi 
cations received since our last notice, shall receive 
due attention. 
eS SSE SE GSN SY 


MARRIED. 

A. F. Kille to Mary Walton—At New York on 2 
ult. Eugene L. Moss of this city to Miss Mary Levy 
of the former place. 

In New York, Mr. Horace Fitch of that eity @ 





Saml. Wetherill, Esq, aged 66; John Sheeve, 47) 
Abraham Small, aged 65; Christopher Deal, aged 9% 
At Chilicothe, O, Dr. Edward Mifflin, formerly Ge 
vernor of that State; on the 27th ult. Maj. John le 
Hall, late of the U. S. Marines. 

Adj. John Lane, 47, 








